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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
CoMMISSIONERS OF ACCOUNTS. 
tinued from’ page 705.) Since the 


(Con- 


iNTICI, 


here referred to, was published, the plan of 


the intended new Commission of Accounts 


has been detatied in the House of Commons 


(on the 21st instant), by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Lord Henry Peity... The 
Commission, or rather, Commissioners, 
now to be institated, are,*it seems, to form 
several distinct Boartls, each to have 

Chairman, at a salary of 1,5001. a year, and 
several members, at a salary of 1,000]. a 
But, a question, which every 


vo) 


year each. 


one must ask here is, what are to become ot 


the Commissioners  e/ready. jestablished ? 
What are to become of Mr. Batt and his la- 
borious colleagues, who have, for so many 
wud many long years, been cornfortably Jiv- 
ing upon the auditing of the Public Accounts ? 
Are they to be dismissed, or continued? 
Are they to be pensioned, like Robert Ward, 
for the remainder of their natural lives ; or, 
are they still to be auditors in name, and 
their places to become sinecures to descend 
to their heirsor to others? Seriously, and 
upon my word, I should not wonder if this 
latter were to be the case; nor should I be 
at all astonished to find that their places 
were, in a year ot two, granted in reversion 
down to the third generation. Another 
question is, whose fault has it been, that 
there are now ** four hundred and jifiy mil- 
‘ lions of the Public Money unaccounted 
‘* for;’ while that public has been paying 
to placemen and theix clerks more than a 
millionand a balf a year? Whose fauit 
has this been? Certainly not the virtuous 
minister, upon the ground of whose ‘f me- 
‘* its,’ Lord Henry Petty and Mr. Fox, 
voted, but the other day, 40,0001, of the 
public money to pay his debts? Whose fault 
then? There must have been tault somewhere; 
and yet, not one word dowwe hear of respor- 
sibility! Not ene word.of it, even trom 
that Mr. Fox, who, for the, last twenty 
years, has let pass scarcely a week of any 
session of pariiament without amusing Xs 
with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 
————For my part, I have no confidence at 
2. in. Commissions of Accounts, . call them 
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| by what name you will, whether auditors, 


comptrollers, or any other: we have enough 
of all these now; we have had of them ail 
a great abundance during the whole of the 
time that the frightful enormities, deseribed 
by Lord Henry Petty, were taking - place; 
aud, until ] was informed of what was to 
become of Messrs. Dick and Barr cand 
Company, would I, if .1 were’a 
member of Parliament, gwe any, assent. to 
the new auditors, or new 
commissioners of any sort. Were this the 
that Conamissioners of Accounts 
had been appointed to correct abuses ; had 
the public never been amused with the 
device before; then it would be another 
thing; but, when they are told, that such 
enormous abuses and neglects have’ existed 
and do exist; whea they. are, told, ‘that, 
while shoals of shark-like contractors and 
others have been robbing the public, and 
when they know: to their cost that shoals, 
almost 2s numerous, of auditors, and coinp- 
trollers ~of-aecounts have been maintained, 
what ground is ‘there. whereea fur thentto 
hope, thai the abuses willbe corrected, and 
that their burdens will be Jighteved by the 
creating of another set ot auditors and conip- 
trollers? ‘* Oh! but,” says Lord ddenry 
Petty; ‘ this time care will be taken to 
‘* manage the, matter better.” So have the 
former ministers always said; every former 
set of Commissiovers has been :extolled to 
the skies for their ski], their accuracy, 
their diligence, their, integrity, and, what 
they liked much better, they shave been 
amply rewarded out of the public purse ; 
afier® all this, out comes the fact, that, ne- 
ver in the world were the accounts of any 
nation in such a shameful state, never was 
there upon earth a nation so cheated and 
plundered; and, it is with these facts before 
us, that we are called’'upon to pay for ne¢y 
sets of Commissioners of Accounts, aud, 


hever 


appointing of 


‘moreover, to believe, that they will do Wey- 
ter than their predecessors ! In every former 
instance, we have seen, that the'creating of 
-such \Commissions arose trom the threetold 
unotive of obtaiwing a sort of jydemnity for 
Atie. past; of providing for, the stupid and 
lazy relations of these why had the means of 
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securing a stock of credit for good intentions, 
whereon to proceed the more safely in the 
reprobated practices : 

‘* k’en 1 penance planning sins anew.” 
And, are we now; are we, at this day; af- 
ter all thut has come to light ; after ail the 
morsi turpitude and the political apostacy 
that we have witnessed in ihe world; are we 
now to be blamed, because we hesitate i> 
believe, that the adding of 50 or 100,0U0). 
a year to our tixes, m salaries ana pensions 
to commissioners, will do us good; will 
lighten our burdens? Are we to be blamed 
if we have our suspicions? Shail the Morn- 
ing Chronicle reproach us with ignorance 
and obstinacy, because We wince and recoil? 
‘© Why don’t you lie still, you fool?” said 
the butcher as he gaye the struggiing lamb a 
blow in the ribs with the handle of his 
knife. Great offence has, by the print 
here mentioned, been taken at our having 
been afraid that the new conunission was In- 
tended, in part, at least, to furnish the mi- 
nistry with a pretence for putting a stop to 
all inquiries,in the House of Commons, re- 
lative to the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. But, was there not, nay, zs there not, 
good reason to fear this? Have we not seen, 
that, during the last 26 years, during the 
whole of the time that the 450 millions of 
unaccounted for money has been expended, 
this pretence has been so made use of? 
Have we not, in answer to every ‘suspicion 
of unjust charges against the public ; 1n an- 
swer to every such suspicion, expressed by a 
member of parliament, have we not heard 
the minister assert, his majority backing the 
assertion, that the Anditors of Accounts 
were upright and diligent and able men, and 
they so being, gnd all accounts coming ne- 
cessarily betore them, any inquiry in the 
House of Commons was unnecessary, and 
could only tend to “ interrupt the lusiness 
“ of the House,” just in the very words 
that the Morning Chronicle now says it? 
And, if all along Heretofore, this has been 
the cotirse pursued by the minister of the 
day ; if this bas been the course pursued all 
the time that 450 inijlions of the public mo- 
ney was expended without being accounted 
for, what reason, I should be glad to know, 
is there to suppose, that it is not intended to 
be pursued now; more especially when we 
take inte view the conduct of the ministers, 
and of this Lord Henry Petty ityparticular, 
on Mr. Rozson's motion for papers, on 
Friday, the 17th instant. Upon that occa- 
sion it was contended by the said Lord, that 
there being a commission appointed to in- 
quire inte every thing relative to the milita- 
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supporting the minister of the day, and, of | ry expenditure, under which general head 


the Barrack-Department was, of course ine 
cluded; that, the House having, in this 
respect, delegated its powers to the said 
conunission, it was neither proper, consist. 
ent, nor decent for the House itself therein 
to mterfere, until after the said commission 
had thereon made their report. Thiis was 
the argument of Lorn Henry Perry. 
which argument was repeated by Mr. Hi- 
try Appincton, Mr. Carcrarr, Ma, 
SturGes, and OLD GEORGE ROSE, 
and, upon the grounds of which argument 
Mr. Rosson’s motions were actually reject- 
ed. What reason, then, let me ask, was 
there for supposing, that the same argument 
would not be urged, and with redoubled 
force, when the new sets of commiss ons 
should come fresh from the hands of their 
political creators? ‘This pretence for sti 
fling inquiry in the House, which inquiry, 
I beg leave to repeat, is public, while all 
other sorts of inquiry are private, was, 
in fact, what I most dreaded, and what 
I still most dread, as the consequence 
of the intended Commission, for, if the 


minister of finance could make use of this. 


pretence, when a system was existing, un- 
der which he knew that there were 450 
millions unaccounted for, is it possible to 
believe that he will not do the same, not to 
say more, when his system of purify 1s 
established ? We are asked, if we mean 
that the House of Commons ought to be tLe 
Auditors of the Public Accounts? Wecare 
nothing about names; but, we mean, and 





| we repeat, that-the House of Commons, of 


any individual member thereof, has a right, 
and it is their duty, not only to inquire into, 
expose, and canse to be punished, i 
possible, all adwses in the public expenditure 
that may come to their knowledge, but also 
to inform themselves how the public mosey 
has Leen expended ; and that, if this coc- 
trine be net sound, the members of the 
House of Commons serve.as 2 mere mask to 
a government that spends the public money 
just as it pleases. Srr Joun Newros?, 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, @0¢ 
who is-a banker besides, said, that, “ " 
‘* every individual member might move for 
“ whatever papers he pleased, without “ 
** signing any reason, the House could 1e- 
“ ver get through their tusiness.’ Now, 
observe, Ma. Rozsow had assigned a rease” 
to wit, that, the papers would show that 
the barns in question were paid for at wal 
blé the rate that they ought to have bec® 
paid for; but, suppose there had been P° 
reason assi other than that of wish'9s 
to know at what rate the barns bad b<* 
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paid for. Would not this reason have been | “ distant, and the temptations strong, we 
— ‘Pr £ er . ee . . , ; er" 
sufficient ? And, if it would not, Is it not © doult very much whether rigour of pr- 
a mockery too gross to be borne to hold up | “ nishment be just. There seems much 
the House of Commons asa check upon the | ‘ reason in the decision of the honest Jus- 
public expenditure? “* The Zusiness of the | * tice, who 
«“ House!” Why, is not fhis their busi- | gi eas ie 
, ; bled ar | ** Sent the thief, that stole the cash, awav, 
, - ‘ j ~ ‘6 ass It > I i TV ‘ a , ee j i yh ’ ’ } . 
ness Are the 7 SRC SME 60 Say | And punish'd him who put it in his way.” 
eve to the tax-bills? Ave, Aye, Aye, to | com “ —) ~ 
. : ER ‘all ; Aue persons guuty of these offences are 
the laying on of 10 per centum upon an in- ; ‘4 -_. * : - 
Sieg’ . - Of Haturany more dishonest than ofiers 
come, and property 1 the funds, EXCepl | ¢¢ but ti eid " | “ 
ie ere 4 as Benes ut they yieid to temptations by ic 
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mons, and, Itrust, it will not now be so con- 
sidered. It may be said, that they have 
other business, such as the forming of a mi- 

answer, that all 
the business they have with this, is, to re- 
fuse, y to sup- 
port the army; in the making of such refusal 
or grant, they may properly debate upon the 
nature of the force; but, at last, their 
rightful power consists entirely in the re- 
fusmg, or the granting, of the money ; 
that, whatever Sin Joun Newrotr may 


. . ? 
itary sestem : to which [| 


or grant, the money necessary 


think of it, is the Gusiness of the Ifouse of 


Commons. But, what has excited the 
most suspicion in my mind, with respect to 
the measure of the intended Commission, 
or Commissions, is, that it is, as it would 
seein, tohave no retrospective efiect ; or, at 





least, that, acting upon the new doctrine of 


Mr. Fox, there is to be no punishment for 
past offences in the wasting of the public 
money ; and that, as the ‘* merits” have 
been proclaimed, the delts pad, and the 
monument is raising (at the pullic expense) 
of the minister, under whom all the wicked 
vaste took place, it is to be considered as 
inconsistent and_ useless seyerity to pursue 
and to punish the underlings. That this is 
the intention appears but too plainly; and of 
the defence of it, by anticipation made in 
the Morning Chronicle of the 27th instant, 
the reader shal] here'seeaspecimen. ‘‘ ‘Tothose 
‘‘ who view mankind as they are, rather 
than as they ought to be, it can cause no 
surprize that the expenditure of this 
country has been prodigal; that, from 
time to time, when the fit of inquiry 


patriotism in the House of Commons, or 
discontentin the people, very gross and 
scandalous instances of fraud and pecula- 
tion have been discovered. ‘The tempta- 
tions have been too greut for the lubricity 
of hiiman virtue to withstand; particu- 
larly in a state of society where the mere 
possession of wealth is distinctiop. . la- 
deed, while the facilities of abuse were 
great, the dangers of detection small or 
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bility of thereinto pouring an additional 





























































reader, that it was this very Morning Chro- 
nicle that took the lead in pursuing Lard 
Melville and Mr, ‘Trotter? Need I remind 
him of its reve, when any mitigation of pus 
nishment was, in that case, sugvested 3 
And, need I remind him, that then, as well 
as mow’, it spoke the language of Mr. Fox 
and [js associates? Kut, what principles of 
morality, What notions of justice have we 
here ! These public robbers, we are told, 
are not to be considered as more dishonest 
than other men, but as having been assailed 
by greater temptations : in other words, 
that all men would be rogues if they had 
the opportunity! The éempter, that is to 
sty, the confiding party, is, we are here 
told, the proper object of punishment; and, 
as Mr. Pirt’s debts have heen paid by the 
public, as a monument is raising to his mes 
mory at the expense of that same public, 
we must, of course, mount still higher for 
an object of punishment, which object can, 
then, be no other than the nation itse// ; 
and thus, after having been deceived, rob- 
bed, and reduced to begyary, we are to be 
insulted with the assertion, that, for the 
crimes committed against us, we ourselves 
ought, if the wish of Caligula could be re- 
alized here, to suffer in the flesh and expire 
upon a gallows; and this, too, observe, we 
are told, in a country where the laws doom 
to death the wretch, who, though he may 
be driven by hunger, steals a sheep from 
the fold, or a peck of flour from amiil’ 
Is it in my own country ; is it in En- 
gland, whose laws and whose character fot 
honour and for justice have so often been 
the theme of my praise, and so Jong been 
the price of my heart? Is it in this land, 
heretofore so renowned for public virtue 
and tor the impartial operation of its right- 
eous Jaws, that I hear principles like these 
openly declared ; and, as if the cup of more 
tification were to be filled beyond the possi- 
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drop, am I, Mr. Spanxer, to hear them 
from you ? From you, whose talents I have 
so much admired; for whom Ihave so often 








607] 
an. .o sincerely expressed my friendship and 
esteen; and whom I have so confidently 
hoped to see taking that place in life to 
which you are entitled by your superiority of 
mind ? 
the writer of the paper I have quoted; and, 
if it be not too late, I would earnestly ex- 


hort you to reflect, that you will dishonour 


the viver of your talents as well as yourself | 


by becoming an uaderling, and especially of 
thos:, whom, atthe bottom of your heart, 
you must hold in contempt; to reftect, that 
your country, which has always a claim up- 


on the talents of all her children, has, at 


* .’< - . . | 
this crisis of her fate, a claim peculiarly 


strong, and that she calls upon you to come 
out from amongst the contenders for pelt, 
audto be the advocate of truth and of jns- 
tice; to mflect, that, if this were to be, 
«* ths be ali aud the end all,” to truckle to 
the rivals for pageantry, to the brainless be- 
jnes that swarm and bask in the regions of 
power, would, in you, be detestably basc; 
but turther, and above all things, to reflect, 
that the hour must come, when yourself, 
as well as others in their turn, will make a 
comparisop between Sugeripan with his 
two thousand pound feast end ANpRew Mar- 
vEL wiih his mutton bene; and, with the 
certainty in your mind that this hour will 
and must come, need I, if your breast con- 
tain oue particle of the love of true tame, 
exhori you to shun the pathof theunderling, 
though illumined with smiles and scattered 
with gold! 

Netson Grant, (Continued from page 
722). ‘This enormous grant has before been 
spokcn of at the page referred to, where 
will. be found Mr. Frawcis’s excellent 
speech upon the subject, and, in the senti- 
ments ot which speech, I will venture to 
say, that Mr. Francis is joined by every 
considerate man in the kingdom. The pro- 
ceedings of the Mouse of Commons upon 
Queen Anne’s message, relative to the pen- 
sion of the Duke et Marlborough, in i702, 
was before reterred to; but it may not be 
amiss here to give an account of that pro- 
ceeding a lite more in detail. By the 
Journals of the House ef Conmmons, and by 
the Parhanentary Debates, it appears, that, 
on the 10th of December, 1702, a message 
was brought te the house by Mr. Secretary 
Hepcus, signed by the Queen herself’, efx: 
“ Ann R. . the Earl of Marlborough’s ser- 
“* vice, to Her Majesty and to the public, 
** have Leea so eminent,-Ac.” That she 
dias graated him a pension of 50001. per an- 
buin on the revenue of the post oflice, which 
sie hopes the House will find means to con- 
liane to him, as long as the tide should be 
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I would fain hope, that you are not 
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in his family. The reporter says, « th 
‘* the Commons, after the reading of ¢ 


ce 
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message, seemed for some time to ba it 
amaze, and kept so Jong silent that the 
Speaker stood up and Jooked round to see 
if any body would speak to it, &c.” On 
the 21stof December, (eleven days after. o}.- 
serve) they resolved on their address, w yich 
was as follows: ‘ It is to their inexpressible 
‘* grief, that Your Majesty's faithful Cow- 
** mons find any instances, where they are 
unable to comply with what Your Mu. 
jesty proposes to them; but they beg 
leave humbly to jay before Your Mae- 
jesty the appreheasions they have of ma- 
king a precedent fer the future aliena- 
tions of the revenue of the crown, which 
has been so much reduced by the erur- 
itant grants of the last reign, &c.”—~ 
And, here, the question for us to put to our- 
selves, is; do we hope ever to see thc 
House of Commons again reject a gram, 
that shall be proposed from the Crown: 
Have we ever heard, not only of such a 
thing, but ofany one that seriously thought 
of such a thing, in our days ? As to the 
grant itself, it Lerd Nelson had lived, or it 
he had had a lineal descendant; the cas 
would have been different; but, that the 
grant is now, especially when we consider 
the pecuniary situation of the couniry, 
great, aud Javish, beyond al] bounds, no 
man can deny; and, unless as a sort o 
precedeut for other grants, which have becn, 
aud which may be, made, it is, 1 thins, 
quite impossibletoassign any rational grouic 
for it. A public funeral, a noble 
durable monument, a first rate ship of war 
bearing the name of Nelson, and an amy. 
income for Lady Nelson, together ith some 
provision for all Lord Nelson's pear aa 
tious, would have been quite enough ; ane, | 
am. decidedly of opinion, that the mont: 
ment should have been at BurnnaM THoL, 
and uot in the metropolis, whieh having 
drained the country of its blood, seems i 
solved to. have its honours too. It 15 co" 
trary to every wise and just and noble prin 
ciple thus to rob the birth-places of [* 
brave and the renowned ; and the exhibit 
of Lord Nelson's remains, in the metrop 
lis, to spectators at a shilling a head, was 
characteristic enough of the vulgarity . 
idea which seems to have every where pr 
vailed with regard to the whole o = 
transaction, *the funeral ceremony ex¢¢)"" ' 
Income Tax. (Continued from p. / 1m 
—The bill for imposing this tax, are 
passed the House of Commons and - 
too, with an exemption to foreigner’ 
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iniustice of this exemption some remarks | 


were offered in the page last referred to. 
Mr. Francis made a last stand upon the 
passing of the bill, against this exemption, 
and was met by Mr. Fox, with a repetition 
of the weak guibbling arguments betore no- 
ticed and before overset. But, what I wish, 
upon the present occasion, to draw the at- 
tention of my readers to, is expressed in the 
following words, as taken from the report of 
the debate, in the Morning Post news-paper 
of the 29th instant. ‘On the moticn of 
“ Mr. Vansittart, amendinents were made 
 toexempt stock or dividends, the property 
‘of his Majesty, in whatever name they 
‘may stand.” Observe, this was first 
moved upon the passing of the bil! How 
ame it not to be thought of before? Did 
the ministers forget it? Had they stood in 
need of aflapper? But, the time and man- 
ner are nothing compared to the thing 
itself. What! the king hasreally money in the 
funds, then! His Majesty is really one of 
ihe creditors of his subjects! Well, but, 
if this be so (and I find it so stated in all 
the news-papers), I, for my part should like 
toknow, why his stock is to be exempted 
from the tax; and, if there is not a man 
in the nation to join me, I will publickly 
ask the question. Upon what principle, 
whether of a “ want of being represented 





‘* an parliament,” or other, this exemption 
was proposed, and, without hesitation 


acopted, we are not informed, and, there- 
fore, we cannot ascertain, whether it was as 
tector of Hanover or as a private person, 
that the exemption was made in favour of his 
Majesty’s property. If, however, as Elector of 
Hanover, [ beg leave to observe, that we 
are now at war with Prussia for the restora- 
uon of that electorate, and Mr. Fox has de- 
clared, that nothing in his life ever gave him 
‘0 much pleasure, as the being authorized 
by His Majesty to declare, that he would 
inake no peace that should not include that 
festoration ; and,that, therefore, Icannot see, 
even upoa Mr. Fox’s principle, any reason 
for the exempting of such property from 
‘he tax, seeing that the two countries are 
how so indissolubly united in their fate. 
If it be private property, which his Majesty 
tas 1n the funds, while, in common with my 
readers, [ must feel great pleasure, that his 
Majesty has been able to save nroney, I must, 
ut the same time, confess, that the proposi- 
tion for exempting that property from its 
fair proportion of a tax, which 1s to reach 
even those of his subjects who have an in- 
come of only fifty pounds a year, has asto- 
nished me more than any thing I ever before 
beard of in my life; insomuch, that I could 
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| 
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not believe the fact, until I had, by exami- 
nation, ascertained, that it was stated in all 
the newspaper reports of the date before 
mentioned. What! at a time when it is 
thought necessary to tax the income of every 
subject down so Jow as, agreeably to the ex- 
pression of Mr. Fox, only just to ** stop 
** short of those who receive bread from the 
e isl at atime when the case of the 
widow and the orphan annuitant is such as 
is, though not eleganuy, yet most powerfully 
described in a leiter in ‘a subsequent page, 
addressed to Lory Hewry Perty, end 
which came to me, in utter stranger to her, 
from the hands of the distressed “i riter ber- 
self; at such a time; atatime when re- 
monstrances like this are wrang from the 
hearts of the people ; at such atime...... . 
but, ] will say no more atrresent. 1 will 
pause, in the hope, that all these reporters 
have mistaken the purport of the motion ; 
or, if not so, that the motion will, Hnally, be 
rendered of no efiect. ra 
INp1a Arraixs, (continued from pages 
17}, 107, 303, 358, 400, 530, 545, QUO, 
O41, and 72-4). ' 
tustant, Mi. Pauzt. produced, in the House 
of Commons, his Seconp Charge against 


. 
pat ish; 


Marquis Wellesley, in which the Marquis ig, 


accused ot high crimes and misdemeanours, 


comroitted in his transactions with respect 


io the Nabob Vizier of Oude, and which, . 


haying been previously read at the table, 
Was, upon the motion of Mk. Pau tt, ors 
dered to be printed ‘Lhe motions of Mr. 
PaULL were, upon this occasion, seconded 
by Lorp Arcimpatp Hamirttron. As the 
charge itself will now very soon be before 
the public, the only remark that ] shall make 
upon the subject at present, Is. that if the 
chargé be what jt is represented to be in the 
report of the newspapers, and if it be well- 
founded 


punished, or i the kast India Company be 
suffered toretain the territory seized upon in 
Oude, the nations of Europe and the peopie 
of the whole world, as far as the British 
pame shall reach, wil], without the assist- 
ance of Mr. Wuitrsurp Keene, know very 
well how to estimate British professions, re- 
lative to the invading, over-running, laying 
waste, or seizing upon Electorates and other 
territorics upon the Continent —— Mr, 
Fox's. speech as well as thatot Mr Fraw- 
cis were expressive of a determination to do 
justice. 

Brewinc Tax,——At present | have not 
time to enter into detail upes this subject ; 
but. I cannot for one moment deliv ‘o ex- 
nress my earnest hope, that the ministers 
will not persist in ame.sure, which, beoiues 


On Wednesday, the 28th ; 


and if the crimes alledged go un-— 
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the oppression of it, besides the terrible 
principle of intreducing excisemen into pri- 
vate houses, those houses which, in. the 
hooks of our laws, are called the . castles of 
Englishmen ; besides this pecuniary evil and 
this mark of slavery, who can bear the idea 
of driving to the public house, absolutely 
driving to the public house to quench his 
thirst, every man who has more than five 
windows in hisheuse? In London, where 
there is a choice of brewers, and where the 
middle chis of people can send for their 
porter to a variety of places within a minute's 
walk; here the case is different ; and, here 
no one brews his own beer; but, to pre- 
vent private brewing in the country (and to 
tax it is to prevent it) is to destroy all the 
remains of English hospitality ; 1s to sow 
the seed of immorality with an unsparing 
band ; is to break up house-keeping ; and it 
is to goa step farther than any one has ever 
yet dured to go in annihilating the domestic 
Nberties of Englishmen. It is an odtons 
and a terrible measure ; and, therefore, I do 
hope, and trust, that m will be instantly 
abandoned. 





«> During the present week several arti- 
cles, upon the subject of the intended new 
Commission, have appeared in the Courinr 
newspaper. They are written with great 
ability, and are worthy of general attention. 


ne ee ee 


Errors in the Jast Number of the Regis- 
ter ——In page 771, for 30,000 Hanove- 
rians, read 13,000. In page 772, for five 
men read seven men. 


ne ee eee eee ee - -_- 








INCOME TAX. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Henry Petty. 

_My Lorn; 1 take the liberty with the 
most profound respect, to address your lord- 
ship and colleagues, and trast it will not be 
ceemed arrogant or presumptuous, elihough 
tiom the pen of a woman, who has no elo- 
quence to plead in her favour, but the dic- 
tates of nature, the voice of reason, and the 
calls otf humanity, which J trust and hope 
will have some weight. Notwithstandiag 
your lordship is a young man just coming 
into life, in possession of a large fortune, 
high in his Majesty's administration, a large 
emolumert of course attached to it; yet ] 
cannot for an instant suppose it possible, 
amidst all the pomp and power of wealth, 
that your lordship can be so totally divested 
of feeling and principle, those divine attri- 
hutes that iliume and adorn the mind, and 
dignify the soul, worthy the godlike image 
you bear; you surely, my lord 
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given. this Income Tax one moment: 
thought ; whenI read it in the paper I stood 
agast, my soul shrunk with horror, for o¢ al] 
the taxations that ever wes proposed by 

man for eruelty and injustice, this spurns at 

comparison: you stab the very vitals of that 

part of the community whom the laws by- 

man and diyine bind you to protect; the or- 

phan, the widow, the unprotected spinster, 

thousands I dare say besides myselt, whose 
_inceme is so pepurious as barely to admit 
existence. Give me leave then to ask you, 
my Lord, is tt consonant with justice to tax 
the mite with the voluptuous, to leave no al- 
ternative but black despair, no recourse but a 
mad-house ; ‘* to dig I cannot, to beg I am 
ashamed: humanity must shudder, Por- 
bid it heaven! forbid it every feeling and 
principle that is humane! I cannot help re- 
| marking, my Lord, how little do the rich and 
| great feel. Surelytheir hearts must be made 
| of adamant, who with a!l the arrogance of 
| wealth and power, hesitate not to wring 
| 
t 


from the wretched the last thread of life, 
with no other feeling than, to use Mr. Fox's 
words, they ‘‘ must have the money, the wer 
must be supported.’ Granted, 
you prey upon the vitals of that part of t 

community which scarcely exists, that has 
not the common necessaries, and yet must 
endeavour to keep up appearances? [or 
shame, my lord; tax the luxuries: there 
| you may retrench, and indeed in comforts: 
| but, will you starve some thousands of yout 
| fellow creatures upon the earth ? Nature re- 
| Coils; tax those that sport three or four cur- 
| Tiagesin a day, tax your public places, Ure 
| is no necessity for your going there if you 
| cannot ‘afford it; tax. the Opera Hou, 
whose dancers and singers have from two 10 


’ 


three thousand-a year, to the shame aiid fo!) 


but wil 
1 
i 


1€ 


> 


| of the nobility be it spoken.—Then thove 
| are the people to tax that have two or three 
| footmen behind their carriages, those are 
| the people that have most at stake, auc 
| ought to come forward; no, our iron hand 
shall press the poor wretch to the earth. 
No, my lord, their sufferings and feelings 
will most assuredly be heard if not by you; 
there is that Allsecing Omnipotent God, taut 
will protect the oppressed, and you can never 
expect a biessing on su unjust an act. For- 
bear-then, my lord, to oppress the orphan : 
the widow, and the unprotected. Jt wih 
contaminate you, and you will sink beneat 
its weight. 1 could fill a volume wiih 16 0) 
pression, but I shall at present forbear, ald 
most humbly intreat, nay, conjure your lorc- 
ship and 4: temtitig totake it into considera- 
tion; for the person that has but 50). a yest 
eto pay a tax equal with those of 30,000! 
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is the most preposterous, unjust thing that 
ever was thought upon, by any tyrant since 
civil society has been established. I cannot 
conclude, till I again warn your lordship 
from such unjust proceedings, It is perfect- 
ly assassinating the most virtuons part of his 
Majesty's subjects, which will most assured- 
ly bring down the wrath of that Omnipo- 
teut God, without whose blessing all human 
aid is vain. I remain my Jord, with the 
most profound respect, your lordships obe- 
dient servant. —— From An Oppressep 
Woman, 








Property Tax anp Frerpom or TRADE. 
To the Rt. Hon. Charles James For. 

SIR ; Having since 1784 uniformly 
considered your political theories as beyond 
every degree of comparison superior to Mr. 
Pitt's political practice; believing also, that 
nothing is required to carry these theories in- 
to practice but honesty and resolution, aid 
being an elector of Westminster, I cannot, 
to avord the imputation of having supported 
impracticable theories for 22 years, feel 
otherways than deeply interested, both as a 
man and an elector, in every instance in 
which your practice and professions as a mi- 
nister, proves the practicability or inmpracti- 
cability of the theories which I have support- 
ed; and which, in my humb!'e opinion, con- 
ferred upon you the most enviable title 
Which the breath of man can create, “ the 
© Man of the People.’ Ina the Morning 
Chronicle of the 16th instant, the conductors 
of which had unifermly opposed the visions 
of Mr. Pitt, till you were cajoled and con- 
demned to follow them; you are reported 
to say, “* that there was a general principle 
on which the Property Tax Bill was found- 
ed; namely, that a// should be bound to 
contribute towards the exigencies of the 
state, in proportion to their means of subsist- 
ence. But there was another and a very 
different principle in the exceptions to the 
general rule, which is, that care shall be ta- 
ken, as far as possible,” mark the promise, 

that no man be driven to the necessity of 
seeking parochial or accidental relief in con- 
sequence of the enactments of the bill.” 
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Sir, ofall the puzzles with which a puzzling 


minister ever attempted to puzzle a puzzled: 
world, the principle of your exception, as iD- 
tended to prevent the necessity of. applying 
for parochial or accidental relief, appears to 
me the greatest. Can any principle go far- 
ther than that,of the general rule to prevent 
such necessity ? If. no man be driven to,con- 
tribute more than in proportion to his means 
of subsistence, is it hot naturally impossible 
that any man, before another, can be driven 


; 
i 
; 
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to seek such relief? If it be, Sir, and giving 
you credit for knowledge of your subject, 
can the principle of your exception be in- 
tended for any other purpose than that ot 
driving some parties to contribute more than 
in proportion to their means of subsistence, 
and by necessary conclusion to drive such 
parties to the necessity ot seeking parochial 
or accidental relief, sooner than they would 
be driven by the uniimproveable equity or 
the general rule? In plain English, Sir, you 
are made to say to the puzzled public, and 
to the still more puzzled clectors of West- 
minster, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 1 bave Jaid down a 
‘* general rule, by the principle of which I 
* am certain none ef you shall be driven 
** before another to seek parochial or acci- 
*€ dental relief, but Ihave introduced an ex- 
** ception to it, by the principle of which 
‘* some of you must be driven to seek such 
** relief beiore the rest. You will, how- 
“* ever, give me credit for sincerity, when I 
‘© declare that I shall take every possible 
** care, by means of the excepting principle, 
* which naturally drives some of you before 
‘* the ether to seck such relief, that none of 
** you shall be driven to seek parochial on 
** accidental relief before another!!!" Re- 
fer again, Sir, to my text, and see if, more 
or less can be made of it than I have made 
Oi it inthis puzzle, which is enough to puz- 
zle the most puzzling lawyer in the world. 
But, Sir, had Mr. Pitt dealt with us in this 
clear obscure manner, in the very act of try- 
ing whether the last feather, the property 
tax, would ‘* break the horses’ backs” or na, 
[ will not say what you would have done as 
an independant whig, but 1 will venture to 
assert, that Messrs. Perry and Spankey, as 
proprietors and conductors of the Morning 
Chronic’e, would have so laboured bim in 
the mire of ridicule, that even that transcen- 
dent financier Old Rose himself, could no 
more know his brother puzzler when there 
gentlemen permitted him to -rise and shake 
himself, than he will admit that, when. bie 
leases are ont, he adds the taxes which he 
pays for hts servants and carriages, to the ane 
nual value of the immense tract of ground of 
which the distress of its proprietors, aud his 
own honest earning from the public gave 
him the commaud; and so not onlyescape 
all taxes whatever, but also add to the une 
wieldy bulk of his fortone, from the spoil of 
that part of the consumers who cannot throw 
upon the shoulders of -others the contsibue 
tions whieh theyare called upen to pay. The 
exceptions, however, which are + made 
in favour of My. Rose, are no other, Sir, 
than the general advantages of free trade, 
of the “ right of every man todo as ae 
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pleases with his own property.” But, as this 
right, or, ‘the freedom of trade, renders it a 
thing naturally impossible that ‘* any power 
on eaith can apply th* equitable” piinciple 
en which the-bill is founded, to the Roses, 
or any ofher men of property, so far as to 
bind them to ‘contribute -even a shilling to- 
vards the exigenciés of the state; and, as ‘it 
is'text to. impossible, that the: ‘ Eroad bot- 
‘““torned administration, the united wisdom 
«¢and talents: of the country,” con'd have 
the as ‘urance to shove themselves into office 
ignorantof the faet; what object, Sir, could 
you promise to yourself from the ‘tntredne- 
tion Of the Jess equitable principle of your 
exteptions, if it be nota puzzie, if it be not 
a dexrmination to! support to the last extre- 
mity, that profound and general ignorance 
of-tinance, and of the bearings of free trade, 
om the general state of the community, 
which brought Mr. Pitt into office, and kept 
him theré’ for above 20 years; and which, 
in-a little more than a century created more 
Work-houses than Mansions, greatly in- 


creased asthe Mansions since are? Do you’ 


Sir, in spite of the example which you 
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have in Mr. Rose's case, and of the evidences © 


whichi even Mr. Rose: himself, aéle as he is 


to direct Lord Henry Petty as to the choice of 


subjects of /tavation, derwes from the ad- 
vance which has taken place fa the price of 
corn, ‘tea, and tobacco, since the property 
tax was agitated in parliament, think. that 
Mr. Rose or’ any other ‘man of property, 
means'to contribute a farthing towards the 
exigencies of ‘the state, of the tax upon ser- 
vants, carriages, and beer, or any other tax 
which they may recommend or support? If 
you do, ‘Sir, you will have the candour to 
jeave’out the e/ear olscure in argument, and 
openly put thenegative upon the following 
questions. to which I feel myself entitled to 
give thevanswer I do; not only from: my 
attention. to the delusive and unequitable 
bearmegs ‘ot free trade, but also from my 
knowledge of the growing wealth of such 
men as the Roses, the Grenvilles,: and the 
Jenkinsons, under the accumulating pressure 
of taxes; while they appear to Sir ‘Thomas 
Metcalf and other financial luminaries of 
the. commercial .world, -to sacrifice, of all 
others, the: most {towards the exigencies of 
the state, and in defence of ‘the stake Which 
thay have to preserve.” .. I declare it, Sir, as 


uly positiverconvietioh, and Ido so.with ali 


thé sincerity of which the human mihd is 
cappble,*that-the ‘Bank of Pugland is the 
gdverning engine with which the free- 
ot trade will defeat the principle on 
whith the property bill is 5 ene aber ex- 
empt frem tb WGA. ‘tax what- 
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| ever, the-class to which Sir Thomas Metcalf 
| belongs, however great the sum may be,’ 


which they pay in the first instance towards 
the exigencies.of the state. I therefore, ask 
you, Sir, can any power upon earth apply 
** the principle upon which the bill is found- 
ed," to the corporation of, that supreme ar- 
bitrator of our lives and fertunes, in every 
pessible way in which the abundance or 
scantiness Of money can render us happy or 
miserable ?—No, Sir, with the appearance 
of every thing: that is plausible, liberal, and 
patriotic on their side, they take the advan- 


_tage which the pressure of the tax upon the 


merchants offers, and discount bills for them 
to an amount, the interest of which will far 
exceed their proportion of the tax, perhaps, 
before they pay a shilling towards it. Sir, 
can you deny this charge, and account ia 
any other way for the millions which they 
have added to their capital, and the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds which they have 
otherways divided among themselves, while 
the pressure of taxes were miulkiplying the 
nuinber of paupers in a given proportion to 
itself? If you cannot, Sir, my readers must 
consider my evidence as conclusive, that the 
proprietors of the Bank, any more than the 
Kioses, and the Grenvilles, &c. will not con- 
tribute a shilling towards the exigencies of 
the state-—Well then, Sir, can you apply 
the principle of the bill to the Merchants ? 
or as government have instituted a bank for 
their accommodation, ‘and as the aecommo- 
dations which the bank gives them, are no 
Jess liberal than disinterested, ‘though far 
short of what their speculative stomachs 
crave, and would digest if they could get it; 
one would think, that their practice would 
not be an inch behind their professions in 
contributing towards the exigencies of the 
state. But, no, Sir; their principle as indi- 
viduals is, and can any other influence them 
collectively ? ‘* every man for himself.” 
Consequently, their endeavours individual- 
ly as well as coliectively, are exerted to the 
highest possible pitch, to add the discount 
paid by them to the bank, to the taxes laid 
upon them by government, and both to the 
price of the articles in which they deal ; in 
the very same manner in which Mr. Rose 
adds bis literally granted imposts to the rent 
of his farms; and as the fatmer adds the ad- 
dition to the price of his grain, and so on, 
(ill consumers are found, who. cannot take 
the benefits of free trade, and shift the bur- 
den ‘from themselves on the shoulders of 
some other party. Sir, can you deny this 
shifting Piactice of the merchants to be the 

nd assign their immense command of 
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the national government to any other define- 
able cause ? Or, will you venture te assert, 
that in their progress to this wealth and 
power, they have contributed a shilling, and 
much iess in proportion té their meays of 
subsistence, towards the exigencies of the 
siete? If you will not, I shall consider the 
‘ict as established ; namely, that our mer- 
chants and bankers will not only evade the 
property tax, but add millicns sterling to 
their wealth from the pressure of that tax 
on these who cannot take the advantages 
which the general freedom of trade offers, 
and shift the tax from themselves on. the 
shoulders of some other party. But, here, 
Sit, by getting rid of the jargon of college 
tuught financiers, and following the practice 
of merchants and bankers in its natura 
course, While they have ‘“ aight to do as 
they please with their own property,” we 
lave come at * a secret worth knowing” 
even to merchants themselves. With respect 
to the principle of evading the payment of 
all taxes every man is a merchant or banker 
whois not a limited annuitant, a labourer, a 
clerk, or a person who had saved something, 
or had something left him on which to live 
independent of Jabour. This description of 
persons cannot take benefits of free trade, 
and shift any burden from theinselves upon 
some other patty. Consequently they are 
under the absolute necessity, not only of de- 
ducting from_the sum which ¢hey were m 
the habit of laying out with the merchants 
annually, the percentage which you mean 
to take annually from their incomes, but also 
of paying from the remaining cents, the per- 
centage which the merchants lay upon their 
goods, not only to cover the taxes, but to 
make their fofttune in the bargain. ‘The li- 
mited annuitants, even were they exempted 
from all direct taxes, Cannot withstand the 
progressive pressure of the percentage which 
the merchants thus progressively Jay on their 
goods, to cover the progressive increase of 
taxes; consequently, they crop into the 
work-house and become paupers as taxes in- 
crease, And as the merchants lose the dif- 
ference befween their incomes, or, if you 
please, earnings in that asylum of wretched- 
ness, and what it had been in the field, 
workshop, counting-house, and in a state, of 


independance of either, they themselves fol- 
low these victims of free tradé, mta the same 
grave of moral and political justice. And so 
on, limited annuitants falling first, and mer- 
chants tumbling after’ ther, till the “ free- 


om of trade” transfers the property of both 
to the bankers, ‘who are the only gainers in 
the case, and reduces both to that state of 
¥retchedness, which naturally exempts itself 
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from the percentage of all parties. ‘To egit- 
plete this transfer bankers have nothing te 
do but to be ¢rue to themselves, to excha 

one gnother’s paper, and. discount that of the 
merchants. The command which this ac- 
commocating and accumulating practice, bas. 
already given them, of the national wealth, 
leaves them lite or nothing to do to possess 
themselves of the whole, Forthe power of 
their accomunodating fund 1s, similar in all 
itscircumstances to that of your sinking fund, 
except in this parucular; namely, that there 
is nothing to impede, but every thing to acce- 
lerate the motion of the first, while the liqui- 
cating power of the latter is destroyed by the 
necessity which it creates on the part of go- 
vernment, of borrowing annually to its own 
amount, to repay as much of the public exe 
pense, as it would itself repay, were it not 
visionarily and expensively applied to the 
discharge of the national debt. And as to 
the wretchedness of the state to which the 
accommodating fund will reduce the mer- 
chants, as well as the limited annuitants, and 
judging from the number of paupers with 
which it has already incommoded the nationg 
no doubt can remain as to the addition 
which it will make to the number of pav- 
pers, while it continues an engine of destruc- 
tion in the hands of free trade. To convince 
you then, Sir, or rather, I hope, those who 
cajole you out of your consistency, that you 
cannot be ‘* the man of the people” and 
support this engine ;—eyen the merchants 
themselves, that the accommodations which 
they receive from it, or you cither, as the 
basis of your warlike power and apne 
plans, are but ‘ Wil! o’ the Wisps which 
lead you to your doom,” I think it is only 
necessary to state the difference between the 
number of paupers which is now a burden 
to the nation, and that which it had to carry 
in the 16th century, when the M#higs esta- 
“lished the engine, let loose the passions, and 
united the hands of free trade. At ** the 
ever memorable and g/orious revolution of 
1668," six years before the bank was esta~ 
blished, the poors rate, in England and 
Wales, including the county assessments, 
which go to detray county expense, as dis- 
tinct fiom the charges of the poor, amounted 
only to £665,362. (Vide Sir FM. Edeu 


én the State of the Poor.) Dividing this 


sum, even including the county ratcs, by the 
wretched pittance of four pence per day, for 
each pauper, gives their number, at only 
139,977 or 1-Sth of the population, Toure 
pence was then about the price of a quartert 
loaf of bread. And can we possibly think, 
that all the charges of this wretched charat- 
ter to the nation in house-room, food, raiment, 
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proportionably smaller. At the ever memo- 
rable period at which yon, Sir,. stepped into 
the ‘‘ bed of roses,” the number of paipers 
in the same divisions of the United hing- 
doms, is given, by parliament, at no less 
than 1,200,000 which is more than T-Oth of 
the population of these divisions ; and allow- 
ing but a shilling per day each, which is less 
than the price of a quartera. loaf, their 
charges to the public is no less than 
£21 ,600,000 sterling, if lank notes be ster- 
Jing money. Parliament, however, does not 
give the poors rateveen at £ 6,000,000 that 
is, at 3d_per day, that is, perhaps, at more 
than the common charge per day of a fox 
hound or a pointer dog. And so much the 
better, since the broad bottemed wisdom, 
virtue, and talents of the country, had not 
the courage and sagacity, as their first per- 
formance in office, to unmask the broader 
seated injustice of Free Trade, in all its bear- 
ings on the state of the nation. For, as this 
fund of paupers added to that of the merce- 
hary soldiers which the Whigs mean to create 
for the defence of bankers, and both to the 
fund of expensive commissioners which they 
are establishing to free the House of Com- 
mons from the trouble ef investigating the 
public accounts, inherit every property of 
the sinking fund, and reduce all but the 
bankers to the wretched allowance of less than 
3d§ per day, with the same degree of certain- 
ty and progressive power with which that 
fund would sink the national debt, were not 
an accumulating burden to impede its pro- 


gress; the merchants, or all who are not 


strictly limited annuitants, as well as those 
who are, will either feel and see the evil of 
free trade at it overwhelms them, and call 


» for its remedy ; or they will sink under its 


a 


pressure with that manly fortitude and resig- 
nation, which would dignify, even at the 


foot of the ‘gibbet, the exit of “ Forty 


Thieves.” Long, Sir, as these observations 
are; such is my sense of the importance 
which attaches itself to what may be farther 
said-upon the sudject, that I have no power 
to quit it without making some direct re- 
marks on the glories of the revolution of 
3685. This whig measure, Sir, had the best 
f theories for its basis; but, alas, they mis- 
took the means of carrying them into prac- 
tice ; and ap increase of 1,100,000 paupers 


R 


- is the indisputable effect. Unless it be shewn 


Soe but disgracefully and barlarousty, 
“What each pauper does, not cost the public the 
Value of a quartern loaf per day... fe 


appears 
to me, i, that the particulat in giorics of 
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&c. cam.amcunt toless than the the value of 
this much bread? And if we take his charges 
at more, the number of paupers must be 


F820 
this revolution ists in j ——— 
blished the GUL SF riokin, op the ne fae 
pA gis, ruins of the 
restrictive laws of Henry VIII. and of 
Queen Elizabeth. In doing this, it appa- 
-rently diminished the right of doing wrone 
in the hands cf government, and really oh 
creased it in the more liable to do wronc 
hands of bankers and merchants; of men 
who have no knowledge of finance bevond 
the skin deep surface of pounds, shiliny: 
and pence; of men whose avowed leading 
principle of action is, the detestable and ani. 
patriotic rule of “* every man for himse/f 
and” the devil, not ‘* God for us all” ‘The 
25 of Henry VIII. prevented the consolida- 
tion of farms, and the conversion of then 
into pasture for sheep, under the then great 
penalty of 3s. 4d. per week. And in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a stop was not 
only put to buildings in ard about London, 
but the number of lodgers to be admitted into 
any house,-was positively regulated by law, 
so sensible were the legislators of those 
times of the tendency which the farm con- 
solidating system, and the unlimited exten- 
sion of cities and towns had to create paus 
pers, aswell as thieves, robbers, and vaga- 
bonds. Yet more than a century’s know- 
ledge of the increase of these characters, has 
not convinced the whigs of their error; I 








a 


had almost said of their inability to Jegislate. 
For, let us but cast our eye around the face 
of fhe country, and we see nothing but large 
farms and getitleman farmers. And jucging 
from the buildings which have been erected, 
and which are rapidly going on in and about 
London, and in and about every city and 
town in the United Kingdoms, the inference 
is, that agriculture is to be deserted altoge- 
ther; that all the gentlemen farmers, with 
their labourers, mean to become gentlemen, 
and labouring merchants arid mechanics, 45 
soon as the buildings are finished to receive 
them!!! Whigs and Tories, both notorious 
bad politicians, if you can see your error 
even now, you haye seen it by far too Jate. 
For your power and énergy, your militaiy 
plans, and plans of reform in the different 
departments” of government, which are all 
excellent merely as such, can never reach the 
evils of free frade, as they deal destraction 
around them by means of ne currency’, 
and repair the injury which their parent, 
your li/] of rights has done to, the happiness 
of the people, and the chafacter of yout 
country, a5 cruel ‘and wnjust to herself, prowd 


ond overbearing towards others.——C. S-— 
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times in your valuable Register, respecting 
the state of our public finances, and the dis- 
tressful prospect before us, that our bur- 
thens, grievous as they are, must inevitably, 
wpon the system now pursuing, be still in- 
creased ; and that, with such magnitude and 
rapidity, as soon to be beyond our ability to 
support ; it was natural to expect, that you 
would have proceeded to devise some made, 
which might reach the exigency of the case, 
and rescue us from a situation so perilous 
and alarming. But notwithstanding the an- 
xiety which must have been so génerally 
‘elt, nothing as I Know of, has yet been sug- 
gested for relief. Can there however, I 
would ask, amongst all the various subjects 
which at this eventful crisis, present them- 
selves tor public observation, be one, more 
generally important, and more worthy. of the 
serious and attentive consideration of every | 
enlightened individual in the kingdom, than | 
the subject now before us? Why, then, | 
Mr. Cobbett, have you dropt it; and con- | 

| 





tented yourself with having only just shewn 
us the guiph that threatens to swallow us 
up, Without pointing out the course to avoid | 
it?—-Asithink itrizht to impute to every | 
one, the best possib. motives, where mo- 
tives are not avowed ;. I will suppose that | 
your silence here, and that..the conduct of 
the present ministry, in procecdipg, as they 
how are, to raise supplies upon the very 
plans which many of their leading members 
have so long, and so uniformly, deprecated, 
as pregnant with ruin; ts only with a view 
to bring us to acquiesce more readily, with. 
some remedy intended to be applied to the 
evil, and calculated effectually to remove it ; 
from having previously made us feel stil] 
more, aud with such an unsparing hand, the | 
necessity of sach.a remedy. If it be so, the | 
expedient cannot fail of success: we shall 
now both see, and feel, enough to conviuce 
every thinking unbiassed mind, that such a 
necessity really does exist ; and it cannot be 
the intention of government, to continue our 
suiterings, till all the sinking fund dotards, 
and other visionaries, are convinced so too ; 
and, what perhaps may be still more difii- 
cult, are brought. to own. it. Seriously, I 
do hope and. trust, that his Majesty’s present 
ininisters are actuated by some such motive 
as I have above supposed ; as I cannot bring 
myself to think, that they would wish to 
sacrifice the public good, zi tu the shame- 
ful profligacy of keeping on foot a corrupt. 
and infamous patronage, or to the cvlpable. 
weakness of seeking to put-off the disclosare 
of the public circumstances, from an appre- 
hension of the, effects it may produce. ‘They 
ae too enlightened’ not to perceivé, and, ‘I 


| 
| 
| 
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hope, too houest not to own, that the former 
cannot stand-in much lenger stead; -and 
that any further delay, will, but gltimately 
increase the evil.—There are but few arti- 
cles now exempt from taxation in ove shape 
or other; it is therefore difficult to conceive 
a new tax: and each one, must be still more: 
and more vexatious and oppressive in its 
operation ; and, in proportion as the bur- 
then increases, individuals will be forced to 
make retrenchments. Every additional im- 
post therefore, will ina considerable degree 
defeat its own purpose: and-how are the 
deficiencies to be made up, unless by having 
recourse agtin and agam to Income ? And 
where is it to stop?—Great, and well found- 
ed, as our reliance upon the honour, integ- 
rity, and wisdom, of our present ralers may 
be ; and urgently az the distresses of the na- 
tion call upon them promptly to unite their 
utmost energies to ease us of a burthen so 
galling and oppressive ; it is nevertheless the 
duty of every individual to assist, if he can, 
in the common cause ; and Jet no one hastily 
conclude, that the case is too ditheult, be- 
cause the evil is vast and extensive. I trust, 
on due consideration, it will appear, that 
there is no very formidable difficulty to en 
counter, and that a remedy may be found, 
which will be both easy and citectual.—To 
extinguish the Public Debt at once, would 
be most unjust, and what the existing cir- 
camstances, grievous as they are, do by no 
means require. Some middle course, J ap- 
prehend, may be adopted, with which both 
the publi¢ creditor, and the community at 
large, may have reason to be satistted.— 
When an individual becomes insolvent, and 
his situation is known, would his creditors 
advise, that he should continue his dealings ; 
and would they consent that their several 
claims should be consolidated into a fund; 
to remain at interest, and take his notes for 
the interest? Would it not occur to them, 
that his embarrassments must evenunally be 
increased, and consequently his means of 
liquidating their demands, be lessened, by 
the additional responsibjlity he would. thus 
incur ? Such a mode would never be resort-, 
edto. A National Debt hasa high sound ; 
but, duly considered, I conceive it is in its 
nature tie same as the debt of'an individual, - 
and the same reasoning, and the same prin-+ 
ciples for adjusting the claims, which ate 
applicable to the one,. are equally applicable 
to the, other: the difference is only in the 
magnitude of the two cases, In the in- 
stance of the private insolvent, we know 
that, whatever mode would ‘be taken, the 
ulterior object would be to bring all his 
property forwards, and divide at equally 
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amongst his creditors; or else compound 
with them, according to the méans he would 
appear to possess. Why not then adopt this 
course for the public creditors ? Let all the 
assets that belong to these creditors, if there 
are any, be brought forwards, and see how 
far they will go; and then let proper:means 
be adopted to ascertain the amount of every 
description of property we possess (excepi- 
ing what arises from these public elains) ; 
and Jet every individual contribute, either 
together, or by instalments, a Certain pro- 
portion, perhaps a i4th or a 15th of the 
whole, as the deticieucy may-appear to be ; 
or, one, or two years Income (income 1s 
now ascertained) to add to the fund: and 


the whole, so raised, be divided, by way of 


composition, amongst the public creditors — 
Such contribution, either io be in money or 
othet effects, (the value of which to be ad- 
judged by commissioners) as may be most 
convenient to the contributors.—-This enor- 
mous burihen being thus removed, with its 
attendant, and most extensive mischiets, 
there would be nothing then left to be pro- 
vided for, but the real exigencies of the state. 
And thus, assisted by proper and salutary 
reguiations, which would naturally suggest 
themselves, as part of the plan (ex. gr. per- 
haps a proportionate general maximum, for 
one) specie would resume its former value, 
and no longer be depreciated by its con- 
nexion with the vast mass-of paper now in 
circulation (and by which alone such cepre- 
ciation has been effected), and the creat in- 
crease in the price of labor, and of every 
article both for home and foreign consump- 
tion; all, evidently arising from the same 
source, would regain their equilibrium, and 
@ prospect of domestic comfort, and national 


prosperity, once more restored to us.—The° 


most oppressive and vexatious of the taxes; 
suc’. as the tax on light Legacies; the par- 
tial tax on‘land ; two-thirds at least of the 
Stamp Duties ; most of the taxes under the 
denomination of Excise (instead of extend- 
ing this most odious system), with a great 
Nariety of others, equally objectionable, 
might be abolished ; as the public expendi- 
ture would then be trifling, compared with 
what it is now, and might be easily provided 
for, by retaining, and in some instances 
new modifying, such of the taxes, as ave 
itopa ind net lisble to evasion. 
It is ridiculous to talk of the faith of 





edebt is now arrived at that 
e, which never could have been 

d: and, as parliament cannot 
e good its pledge ; the wisest, and hon- 
» thing it can do; is, immediately, to 






Tn, pledged to pay the public: 
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make provision to pay as far as it can: ang 
not defer the evil day, rill it may be impossi- 
sible to raise even a part.—The measure I 
have here suggested, is far from being. so 
objectionable by the stock-holders as it may 
at first appear, when it is considered, tht 
(without adverting to the denger he at Je:st 
isnow in, of never receiving any part of 
his claim) the depreciation as it procseds, 
must. proportiouably lesse 1) the value of 
stock ; which cannot rise to meet it as other 
property does: and still less will the contri. 
butors to the fund have reason for objection, 


oe 


_ as the effect of thermeasure will be at once 
_ toreheve them from a vast lead of taxes, 


ee 





——— 


’ 





$ 


which they annually pay, not only in their 
regular assessments, but in almost every ar- 
ticle they consume; perhaps, to double the 
amount of the interest of the sum they 
would have to contribute: besides which, 


> they should: consider that the contribution 


suum itself, will not be any thing Jike equal 
to the increase of property, each must have 
derived from the dépreciation so much more 
severely felt by the stock-holder.—I am sen- 
sible, Mr. Cobbett, that these remarks are 
very crude, indeed, I mean thenr only as a 
mere outline of a plan, and perhaps what | 
have suggested may be thought both inap- 
plicable and inexpedient. This, however, 
lam confident of, that the calamitous situa- 
tion the country is in, calls aloud fer a re- 
medy, at once prompt,. bold, and striking 
at the very root of the evil; and it ought to 
be calculated as mach as possible to bear 
equally upon all-—=E. N.—May 27, 1800. 





CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND’ 
Lerrer Jl. 

Sir; Conscious. rectitude of motive, 
and goodness of intention, with a strong 
feeling of the importance of my subject, 
formed my-only inducement to submit to 
the public, through the medium of your Po- 
litical Register, (p. 470) some thoughts on 
the condition of.the people of Ireland. The 
early insertion with which you honoured my 
former communication, though it might have 
been flattering to vanity, is highly grateful to 
me ona far different account; it encourages 
a hope of seeing the affairs of that calum- 
niated country brought before the public 
View, and fully discusted in. your distinguisl- 
ed publication. .To me, indeed,’ it will be 





‘matter of astonishment, if at thismomentous 


period when the civilised world iscopvulsed. 
and its goverments subverted,.or. Ahreatened 
with revolution, men of reflection and es 


perience will: still decline to employ 4 Pp 


tion of their.talents, for the instracsoD 7 
the British nation, upon objects so intimate'y 
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interwoven in the general interest of the 
ewpire. Let it not be attempted to excuse 
supineness or indifference, by any supposed 
inefcacy of literary effort to awaken slum- 
bering apathy, and give attraction and inte- 
rest to a cause habitually and criminally so 
mach neglected. ‘The British mind is not 
so callous, so degenerated, as to be unin- 
fluenced by the lessons of wisdom, and the 
dictates of policy ; be unmoved by the 
forcetul deductions ot sca reason, and 
the strong mnprestons of manly virtue. But, 
why so anxiously desire the popular diseus- 
sion of this subject? Recause the impulse of 
popular wish may Communicate motion toa 
tree government ; 
approbation of popular opinion give addi- 
tional effect to remedial measures. Because 
inveterate prejudices exist. which must. be 
eradicated, by exposure and argument; and 
that the intellectual and phy sical powers of 


and the coincidence and | 


| 
| 
bE: 
| 
\8 
| 


| 
} 


the Tower orders-ot the Irish, must become | 


beiter. understood, and more justly appre 

ciated.» Their character must no longer be 
received on the authority of.a prosing, prag- 
matic doctor, a talking, technical chance lor, 


| 


, 


or a pliant and versatile young lord with two | 


strings tohis bow. ‘The garrats and cellars | 


of Sc. Giles’s must not be raked for speci- | 
scenes where the | 


mens of the lower Irish ; 
reaction of an indignant spirit against provo- 


; 


hing insult; and irritating sarcasm, gives to | 


the poor Irishman a character not habitual 
to him, and which in fairness ought to be at- 

tributed to bis situation and. circumstances. 
‘To give unity of effect to. the pplitical union 
of the two countries; to weaken, and ulfi- 
mately destroy the moral repulsion which 
disuuites the people, and-would burst the ar- 
tificial chain of unequal connexion, a reform, 

In the isystem of manners and treatment pur- 
sued towards the Irish, is essentially neces- 
sary, The Irish coxcomb too, whatever be 
his rank: and station, who fancies that his 
elegance and refinement may suit with a 
higherscene of birth, must be convineed, 
that there is nothing culpable in being born 
in Ireland... That the distinguishing accent 
of his couitrymen is: not disgraceful, though 
affectation make it ridiculous... Existing 
fashions must be completely altered. No 

Ruworthy, or time-serving complaisance for 
the-higher civilization, and bo:sted superio- 
rity of-Euglisbmen, should mduce Jrishmen 
to migrepresent the character of their native 
country;tc flatter, the vanity of others, at 
the saggifice if irath and candour: ‘The mar 
who is guilty of such intolerable folly, or 
minabje.apostacy,. but. sulliés*hisown 
character, by the smoke of that incens¢. he 
buzas go, the war, wig. pwasitical sysa- 





| 
| 
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| 
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phency, and venal prostitution have raised to 
the national pride of a more prosperous peo- 
ple, Let him be yell assured, that neither 

wit, nor imagination, nor the powers of lane 
guage, can save him fram being, himself, in 
some degree, atlected by the impression, 
which in the extrav: aganey of caricature, he 
shas toolishiy and disingenu ously produced. 
A little reflection will repress or extinguish 
ihis. too commen vice, or error; and.the 
small dealers in literature will no longer have 
any motive to employ a sterile invention, ia 
the fabrication of Jrish bulls and l/unders ; 
or an arid: imaginaiion to decorate with pew 
dresses, and [ris +h secnery, the stale jokes of 
the worthy Joe Millar... Interested knavery, 
and perveried intellect will cease to invent 
falsehoods for c — and sc!{-love, to be- 
lieve and propaga Liberal, reflecting En- 
viishmen will bl ‘ates at the regollection, that 
the natural and necessary effects of a nover- 
sal, oppressive system of government have 
been, hitherto, unjustly and insultingly ase 
sign ed as the causeof overbearing insolence, 
und supercilious contempt towards the sister 
country, as Lreland is usually styled, by an 
ingratiating figure of rhetoric. . Theyewil} 
Jearn to dissolve the unfounded association of 
ihe name of common Irish, with the odious 
vices of laziness, drunkenness,;and dishor 
nesty, when they bave examined to what ex- 
tent those vicious qualites really belong to 
those orders, aud.to what degree their exist- 
ence ‘is impute ible to the nature ot their go- 
vernment, and other moral causes. It wil} 
be no gatisfactery proof-of laziness, to obs 
serve the annual crowds of hayvinakers, whe 
possessing a greater spirit of industry thay 
scope for its exercise, xesort to. this-country, 
in time ot haryest, to-seckemployment ; and 
return bome with their Jittle savings, at the 
close of the season. Similar migrationstrom the 
Western Counties of Ireland, tothe Northr 
ern, and Eastern, and other more opulent 
parts of the island, attordan additional refay 
tation of this traditional calumny, or wil 
the charge receive much: support: from the 
companies of drish pavers,’ bricklayers, amir 
sons, and Jabourers, to be met with in every 
street of the metropolis; atid those still more 
laborious drudges, the coal-heavers. on the 
River Thames, and. the-hardy fishermen. of 
Newfoundland. ~ Intoxieating liquors are 
too often the resource of pining want,.and 
lingering wretchedness, to stimulate an exp 
hansted, prostrate. system, into temporary 
animation ; or tv stispend the uneasy feelings 
af cheasless poverty. The exhilarating corr 
dial is-a powerful anodyne, the sovereign par 
nacea for human ills. - ¢ ‘his (njurious .praer 
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are not unfrequent, among the natives of this 
country, of persons equally addicted to it. It 
is the hasty resolution cf impatient suffering; 
let the flame of life burn brighter while it 
fasts, and we regard not how soon it be ex- 
tinguished. But a government cannot, with 
any colour of justice, complain of habits 
which they have themselves chiefly pro- 
daced; and from the indulgence of which 
they derive an ample revenue. Why has 
not the brewery of ale, and porter, been en- 
coaraged in Ireland, rather than the distilla- 
tion of a fiery, deleterious spirit! The crimp 
and the exciseman may explain the secret. 
But the cheapness of this destructive beve- 
rage, and those seductive properties usually 
ascribed to it, have proved temptations too 
strong, even for English sobriety to resist ; 
as the Warwickshire militia whilst on duty 
in Dublin, in the year 1797, decisively ex- 
perienced, to the no small disadvantage of 
their health and discipline.. {do not think 
that dishonesty is common among the lower 
classes, in situations of trust or confidence. 
Byt, surely, abject poverty isa bad school 
for honesty or virtve. Man is the creature 
of excitements and circamstanees; and in a 
country where rebellion and confiscation 
have been familiar, and ‘the violent transfer 
of possession maintained by superior power, 


it is Not surprising that the simple, and the | 


ignorant, should confound the ideas of usurp- 
ed title, anddegitimate property. That they 


should ¢ease ‘to feel this sacred regard for | 


that first of rights, in. man’s progress towards 
civilization aud improvement, so mych che- 
rished in this country, where it has, appily, 
remained'so long undisturbed. ‘There, un- 
fortunately, society was divided into oppres- 
sors, and: oppressed; plunderers and plun- 
dered; .and,'as might be expected in such a 
situation of things, the plundered, and their 
descendants were restrained by the strong 
arm of power alone, from continual inroads 
on ithe newly acquired property, uader the 
notion of retaliation, or rightful resumption. 
Besides, the morals of the people were ne- 
3. Spiritual edification was substituted 

of rational: instruction. The beneficent 
spirit.of ‘the Christian religion was sacrificed 
toa bhnd, devotional attachment to rituals, 
and:forms. |The compreliensive code of the 


Geb cian pesca a religion of aches 
charity, and brotherly love, yet sowing the 





eceds ‘of. infuriate dissention ; defeating the 
the sublime . 


_ ‘moral and tendency of 
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| Tousy and distrust, now divided the highe 

from the lower ranks; the lord from St 

nant; the master from his servant. Qdions 

duplicity and treachery marked’ the inter. 

course of the classes. Affability and conde. 

scension on the rich man’s tongue, but con. 
_ cealed the suspicion which lay lurking in his 

heart. The poor mian’s gratitude rose yo 
higher, than submissive acquiescence jn his 
hard conditign. The sources of social com. 
| fort were dridd up; society was inrpoisoned 
by fear and hatred; until gradually sapped 
_ in its foundations, it crumbled into those dis. 
| jointed ruins, whieh still mark by their dis- 
tance the violence of the separation. This 
is the unseemly heap, in which the mass of 
| Irish population ‘presents itself to our view . 
this is the prospect from which every friend 
of humanity, every friend of the British Em- 
pire, must recoil with horror. Through the 
remote influence of circumstances so inaus- 
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some persons may be found, who, from a 
confusion of morals, are less scrupulous on 
the distinctions of property, which, in their 
view, have not acquired that maturity, which 
can countervail the antiquity of former claim. 
Yet, while their sense of order, and of right, 
has beeh deadéned by the violent operation 
of irregular causes, the prisons continue to 
be their only schools of morality, and the 
executioner the most impressive of its teach- 
| ets. Unhappily, too, some men, through a 
fatal and ‘perverse disposition, of a mind 
| warped by the influence of a corrupt govern- 
ment, and deformed by the base passion ot 
inveterate selfishness, contribute by their po- 
licy and conduct ‘to perpetuate those evils. 
Of the beneficial effects of the present vice- 
regal government in Ireland, we can make 
| little account. The precarious, and uncer- 
tain duration of this sort of government, per- 
petually changing the complexion of its ad- 
ministration, under ‘the direction and in- 
fluence of a succession of men, of different 
principles ‘and plans of policy, renders it in- 
capable of producing any extensive or dura- 
ble benefit. The power of vice-royalty may 
undulate from'the Castle, and move the fluc: 
tuating mass ‘of thé people; but like the 
waves of the ocean, subject to the changes 
and storms of a superior element. I have 
now considered some of those causes of Je 
sy; and’ dlienated affections, which, 
among the lower‘orders of the Irish, destroy 
all attachment’ to this country; and every 
feeling of iriterest! in the general ane seth 
and ‘security of the empire. T have provet 
the injustice of some common reflections °F 
| their ‘national ‘character ; and shewn, that 
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picious to the practice of the social virtues, ’ 
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sonable, are fairly imputable to other causes, 
than untowardness or depravity of natural 
disposition. 1 have pointed some observa- 
tions to the reform in British sentiment, 


and manners, mecessary to conciliate the 
jrish people ; and to. nnite and cement, both 
nations in feelings of amity, and reciprocal 
benevolence, I shall next proceed to those 
internal regulations, which, in. my opinion, 
promise fairest to produce unanimity among 
the people of Ireland themselves. On this 
part of my subject, my embarrasstnent does 
not arise trom the difheulty of finding expe- 
dients, but from the perverseness and oppo- 
sition of those likely to obstruct their adop- 
tion, conceiving the present state of things 
more conducive to their particular interests. 
A new order of things, however, is absolute- 
ly necessary. ‘The misery of the labouring 
poor of Ireland is not stationary, but pro- 
gressive. I wow assume the existence of 
this misery, according to a former statement, 
as an incontrovertible fact, a conclusion of 
the senses forced on the attention even of 
the most indifferent observer. Looking 
round me, and viewing this subject in its va- 
rious aspects, I have weighed possibilities, 
aud compared them with my object, in the 
eager wish to discover some remedy for the 
evil, by the gradual operation of causes, al- 
together independent of the direct interfe- 
rence of the legislature. Much might be 
done through the patriotic exertions of the 
aristocracy of Ireland; but the firm convic- 
tion of my mind, from past’and present ex- 
perience 1s, that no voluntary sacrifices of 
that body can be expected, sufficient to re- 
move the overwhelming grievances of which 
the poor have to complain. The first object 
then should be to diminish the number of 
stipendiary labourers, and to increase the 
class of farming cultivators. To effectuate 
this, all underletting for terms of less than 
three lives, or thirty-one years, should be 
strictly and. effectually prohibited, by an act 
of the legislature. In every case, where he 
Who is willing to part with his land, has 
himself.a shorter term, he, should be 
obliged, by the provisions of the act, 
to make a complete assignment of. his 
entire, interest; or, should he wish to 


_ Yetain a part, then the land to be divided in 


such proportion as may be agreed on between 
the parties, ‘the rent.of the farm to be fairly 
‘pportioned, and the assiguee.to hold his 
part, jmmediately, of the, original landlord, 






exempt from any responsibility whatever for 
orto the assignor.. Such a law would ex- 
boguish the detestable of the .middle- 





men ; but would be attended, with decided 
advantage.te the land owners, . The value of 
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their land would be considerably raised; ad” 


the small tenants would then have an inte 
rest in its proper cultivation, from the im- 
probability that any other person could ip- 
tercept the advantages of theirimprovements, 
by stepping between them and their land- 
lord, when they came to apply for a renew- 
al of their leases. Underleases, on the con- 
trary, check all inyprevement for some 
years before the expiration of the term ; and 
the farm reverts to the landlord, rather im- 
poverished than improved. <A frugal, and 
rigid @conomy habitual to the farming cul- 
tivator, would powerfully contribute to a 
rapid increase of stock, upon those little 
farms ; which would muliply the annual 
produce to such a degree, as would reduce 
the price of articles of prime‘necessity, very - 
considerably. An increasing demand for fa« 
bour would soon take place ; wages would, 
in consequence, be somewhat advanced, and 
the labourer, as in equity be ought, would 
enjoy the produce of his labour in greater 
plenty. But here no interference of the le- 
gislature is desirable; for, experience shews 
that all attempts to regulate wages, by law, 
have utterly failed, or been productive of 
mischief.. ‘The poor man's cabin, now the 
mansion of misery, would become the cheer- 
ful abode of homely plenty: An increasing 
progeny nurtured in wholsome abundance 
would gladden the father's heart, expanding 
through a wider sphere of social affection, 
and conscious of the importance of exist- 
ence. The wealth of the country would ra- 
pidly increase, and with it the imdustry and 
happiness of the lower orders of the people; 
for it is with industry, as with ether homa 
qualities, which improve with wees 
ment. But to the productive powers of in- 
dustry, the church establishnient would o . 
pose a formidable check. In Ireland lan 
are generally. let at rack-rents. Let usy 
therefore, allow one third of the gross pro- 
duce of the farm for the expences of eulti- 
vation, and management ; and when wecon- 
sider the proportion of the farm necessary 
for the subsistence of labourers, and labour- 
ing cattle, we shall not be dis to think 
this allowance too large. ‘The rent com- 
monly rises to four tenths of the whole pro- 
duce, which, added to the expence above 


stated, Jeaves little more than two tenths of 


the-produce, in the form of profit. Of these. 
two tunths, one falls to the share of the par 
gon! But while the cultivator is thus coms 
pélled to part with ane half of his profit, he 
is, moreover, in the manner of del: it, 


- liable to.be harrassed, .and interrupted in. 


. business, by bailiffs and proctors; who ale 
r ways have it iu their power, on the least ire 
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Such is the system of tythes; the 
most grievous and vexatious of all con- 


ceivable burdens as they affect the Irish ca- 


tholics. Unnoticed, and unknown, by the 
man who riots in luxury on the produce of 


his labour, how. often is he led to exclaim | 
with bitterness, as he contemplates the pros- | 
pect of an abundant harvest, the bountiful 
reward of industrious labour; and shall the | 
man who hates, who despises, who traduces | 
me reap the profit of this !—Shall the harpy 

hand of the rapacious tythe-proctor snatch 


from my just grasp the benefit of my in- 
ereased exertion! He broods over the dispi- 
riting thanght; the reflection lies heavy on 
his mind; the distressing Joad presses like 
an incubus on the heart of his industry, 
stops the circulation, and benumbs its ener- 
gies. ‘The reader must have anticipated the 
remedy,—I mean a commutation.—This ar- 
ticle has already grown to an inconvenient 
Jength, I must therefore defer, my observa- 
uons on the best plan of commutation, on 
« system of parochial instruction, &c.—lam, 
pir, yours—ANeLo-HiBeRNicus. ) 
Prorerty anv Income Tax. 
Lerrer II. 

Sr; As my former letter on the 
‘@bove subject, has been honoured with the 
notice at approbation of two correspon- 
dents in your last weck’s Register, (see p. 
729 and 754) and I cannot but consider the 

ject itself as of the Lighest importance; I 

leaye to offer some farther observations 
pon it.—This tax being levied for the pur- 
pase of securing all the landed, funded, and 
ether property in the United Kingdom of 
Great. Britain, (whether belonging to sub- 
Jegts.or, aliens) by a payment of 10 per cent. 
iF ike ganni interest arising from such pro- 








y May be aptly denominated a ‘ Pro- 

* But, as the same annual im- 
of 10 per cent. is by this tax indisecri- 
minately laid upon all income, from what- 
gver source derived, (though subject to cer- 
tain exemiptions) it is, as you justly observe, 
to all intents and purposes, an “* income 
fax.” —-—The former appellation, therefore, 
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@pplics to its institution ; the latter to its 
. -—This distinction is of more im- | 


stance than on a transient view it may ap- 
£0 be ; because it applies immediately 


pexiraty of whose funded property, ail classes 
: 3 itish subjects. are obliged bey 16 per 
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regularity on his part, to drag him into the 
ecclesiastical court, and involve him in the 
the ruinous expences of an.oppressive litiga- 





a sand Baylis, No. 75. Great Queen Street, and ublishec hed by R. Bagshaw, Bow sire! 
» Where fo:mer Numbers fasy be’ had 3 sold” also by 
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cent. of their annual income. But, this sub. 


ject has been so ably discussed by Mr. fy). 
cis and yourself, (in p. 720) that any fart! 
observations Upon it on this occasion are uy. 
nécessary. Neither shall I recapitulate those 
arguments in my former letter, in favour yf 
a progiessive scale of contribution, sinc. 
their justice hag been admitted by all you: 
last week’s correspondents, on the jaa 
subject ; and they have been sanctioned }, 
the very respectable authority of Mr. Wij. 
berforce, and Mr. W. Smith, when honour. 
ably and humanely pleading for a stil far- 
ther extension of those exemptions whic! 
Lord H, Petty (actuated by the same juy 
and liberal sentiments) has allowed to thow 
who by great exertions could earn 5s.—His 
lordship’s speech on this cecasion, does 
great credit to his head and heart... It affords 
a gratifying expectation that he will exert to 
the utmost, his. very respectable. abilities in 
stil] farther alleviating the severe pressure of 
the income tax on the lower orders of the 
comniunity; that he will rather be influenced 
by the eloquent pleadings of justice and hu- 
mianity, in behalf of suffering millions, than 
by the interested clamours and groundless 
alarms of opuient land proprietors——Is it 
just, is it decent, that those who are by the 
intended property tax, required only to pay 
a tithe of the annual interest of their in- 
mense property to secure the principal wi- 
impaired, should complain of the injury they 
suffer, from the exemption to the journe;- 
man, mechanic, or artisan, who by unremit- 
ted exertions can earn 5s. per day ! !——No 
one, Sir, can be more fuliy convinced than 
mysclf, of the necessity for disparity of rans 
and condition, for the exercise of delegatec, 
responsible power, aud for the observance © 
duc subordination among the different class- 
es of civilised society ——Nay, farther, ! 
will readily admit, that where there is mot 
Sreedom in the constitution of a government, 
most clemency in the exercise pf its wutho- 
rity, most wisdom, liberality, and humen''y, 
in the August Representative, and the co- 
existent members of its sovereign power, 
there must also exist, the highest obligations 
of loyalty, subordination, and gbeajence.— 
Such is séti/l the government, and such the 
subjects of these favoured islands, that such 
: thin ; may continue to the end of time, ce 
‘be the-wish of every one who is wor thy the 
mame of Briton. But the goyernme?! 
a bee ye : he Fe of dit: 
‘whose stabilit rests on the ni re aaah Wy ea 
. ootge ; Pe : 
a: ai Ss ang ath i Hicertionsness 
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